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found it fully equal in every way to blacks, sucli as those termed
" spirit blacks," which fetch a price considerably above their real
value. It has a pure black cast of tint, is free from greasy matter,
and can therefore easily be ground into water, or into linseed oil without
interfering with the drying properties of the latter. Acetylene black
has also been tried in calico printing, and has given far bettor results
in tone and strength than other blacks per unit weight of pigment. It
may be added that the actual yield of pigment from creosote oils, the
commonest raw material for the preparation of lampblack (" vegetable
black"), seldom exceeds 20 or 25 per cent., although the oil itself
contains some 80 per cent, of carbon. The yield from acetylene is
clearly about 90 per cent., or from calcium carbide nearly 37*5 per
cent, of the original weight.
An objection urged against the Hubou process is that only small
quantities of the gas can be treated with the spark at one time ; if the
cylinders are too large, it is stated, tarry by-products are formed. A
second method of preparing lampblack (or graphite) from acetylene
is that devised by Prank, and depends on utilising the reactions between
carbon monoxide or dioxide and acetylene or calcium carbide, which
have already been sketched in Chapter VI. When acetylene is em-
ployed, the yield is pure carbon, for the only by-product is water
vapour ; but if the carbide process is adopted, the carbon remains
mixed with calcium oxide. Possibly such a material as Frank's carbide
process would give, viz., 36 parts by weight of carbon mixed with 50
parts of quicklime or 60 parts of carbon mixed with 112 parts of quick-
lime, might answer the purpose of a pigment in some black paints
where the amount of ash left on ignition is not subject to specification.
Naturally, however, the lime might be washed away from the carbon
by treatment with hydrochloric acid ; but the cost of such a purifying
operation would probably render the residual pigment too expensive
to be of much service except (conceivably) in the manufacture of
certain grades of printers' ink, for which purpose it might compete
with the carbon obtainable by the Hubou process already referred to.
Acetylene tetrachlorido, or tetrachlorothano, C.,H.,C14, is now pro-
duced for sale as a solvent for chlorine, sulphur, phosphorus, and
organic substances such as fats. It may be obtained by the- direct
combination of acetylene and chlorine as explained in Chapter VI.,
but the liability of the reaction to take place with explosive violence
would preclude the direct application of it on a commercial scale.
Processes free from such risk have now, however, boon devised for the
production of tetrachlorethane. One patented by the Salzbcrgwerk
JKTeu-Stassfurt consists in passing acetylene into a mixture of finely
divided iron and chloride of sulphur. The iron acts as a catalytic.
The liquid is kept cool, and as soon as the acetylene passes through